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Tue Use or 


Tuberculin as an aid to the diagnosis of tubercu- 


losis is believed by some veterinary surgeons to be a | 


valuable and trustworthy agent. One eminent veter- 
inary authority, without disclosing the amount of his 
personal experience, has taken up the position that 
the agent has not yet been sufficiently tried in this 
kingdom, and he has thrown out vague surmises that 
it may be dangerous. The agricultural press seems 
inclined to follow this lead, and we therefore propose 
to collect all the available evidence possessed by 
practitioners. We know that there is a mass of 
experience in existence which only requires collection 
and collation. As a first step we have sent outa 
circular to practitioners asking for answers to the 
following four questions :— 

1. Have you any experience of this agent ? 

2. Have you ever seen any ill effects produced by 
tuberculin in an animal not suffering from tubercu- 
losis ? 

38. Have you ever seen a case of tuberculosis 
generalised or permanently injured by injection of 
tuberculin ? 

4. Have you found the reaction of tuberculin 
trustworthy as an aid to diagnosis ? 

We have already received a large number of replies 
for which our most grateful thanks are tendered. 
Should any practitioner not receive a circular we 
shall be glad to forward one on receipt of a post-card, 
and we need hardly say that adverse experience will 
be valued as highly as that which is favourable. We 
want to arrive at the truth. 

When all the replies are received we shall publish 
the result, but any reply marked “private ’’ will be 
treated accordingly. 


Wire Muzzzes. 


_ To the whole veterinary profession the Order of the 

of Agriculture, insisting upon the muzzles 
used being made of wire, came as a surprise. No 
authority, either canine or veterinary, had ever 
Yentured an opinion in favour of wire, and it would 
be interesting to know what arguments or advice 
induced Mr. Long to sanction it. Owners of dogs 
arealmost unanimous in their opposition to wire 
muzzles, which were only used by people too careless 
ot too poor to buy leather. Every veterinary surgeon, 
whose practice includes a fair proportion of dogs 
‘thongst his patients, has experience of the painful 
Sores that result from ill-fitting wire muzzles, and of 

More serious accidents caused by broken wire. 


| be sure that a paper of such standing would not use 
| the words without reason. The writer doubtless had 
| interviewed some one at the Board, and his statement 
i that ‘‘the Veterinary Department maintain”’ that the 
wire muzzle is not injurious requires notice. Some 
confusion as to the significance of the words ‘ veteri- 
nary department ”’ is evident throughout the article — 
the phrase being used more than once as though it 
were a real department including a number of officials. 
This is a very natural mistake, for no one would 
guess that the diseases of animals were controlled by 
a Government department in which the veterinary 
element was limited to two gentlemen. We veteri- 
narians of course know that the scientific experts 
have now little to do with the framing of regulations. 
Their duties are to make post-mortem examinations 
and to correct the blunders of the laymen when 
Orders are discovered to be unworkable. The present 
veterinary officers of the Board have in their annual 
reports stated their views concerning rabies and its 
prevention over and over again. Never have they 
once suggested that wire muzzles were expedient, and 
considering that they are both practical men we cannot 
believe that they have assented to this new departure 
of the Board. It has long been evident that there is 
& voice more powerful in the ‘“ Veterinary’’ Depart- 
ment than the veterinary officers. A re-perusal of 
the last annual report suggests that the present ill- 
advised regulation may safely be credited to the lay 
Principal, who believes that ‘‘ muzzling”’ is efficacious 
because the muzzle prevents rabid dogs biting other 
dogs. This notion is worthy of a place beside the 
proverbial fables of ‘‘the chip in the porridge” or 
‘the stone in the soup.” The part played by the 
“‘muzzle”’ in a muzzling order is an indirect one. The 
instrument is a token; and the real effective 
measure is the seizure and destruction of stray dogs, 
and the consequent attention paid by owners to the 
health of their dogs whilst the regulations are in force. 
Experience has demonstrated beyond dispute the 
efficacy of a muzzling order for the suppression of an 
outbreak of rabies. The veterinary profession are 
unanimous in approving such a regulation, but they 
are as solid in their opposition to a compulsory wire 
muzzle being ordered. Their opposition is prompted 
by a knowledge of the injury caused to dogs by wire, 
and by their feeling that a useful measure is damaged 
by a useless and uncalled for provision. They resent, 
too, the attempt to fasten the odium of the blunder 
upon two respected members of their profession. 


The President of the R.C.V.S., Mr. Trigger, has 
just been appointed Justice of the Peace for Stafford- 


In The Daily Telegraph. on Wednesday last was an 
& togive “official views,” and we may 


shire—a well deserved honour. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


AMyYoTROPHY OF THE Supra AND Muscies 

SHoutpeR Sup) sy Conrvsion or THE Supra- 

APULAR NERVE IN A Mare. 

M. C. Lesbre, military vetrinary surgeon, records 
a case where a mare when galloping cannoned against 
another horse and violently fell on her off-side. Hav- 
ing regained her feet, but with difficulty, it was found 
that she conld only stand on three limbs, the off 
fore being suspended indicated acute suffering. After 
placing her in slings it was noticed that the point of 
the shoulder was slightly swollen, manipulation of 
which caused pain and resistance on the part of the 


animal. A blister was applied to the affected part. 


After a few hours rest these symptoms abated and 
weight was placed on the limb. On attempting to 
walk the mare the point of the shoulder suddenly de- 
viated from the thorax when weight was placed on 
the limb. Progressive atrophy of the supra and infra- 
spinati muscles quickly supervened and in a few weeks 
wasting of the shoulder was complete. The long 
abductor of the arm which receives its innervation 
from another source (axillary nerve) seemed, on the 
contrary, to have undergone hypertrophy and ap- 
peared prominent under the skin. Eighteen months 
after receipt of the injury the wasted appearance of 
the shoulder was still apparent, but with a manifest 
tendency towards improvement. The supra-spinatus 
seemed to have nearly regained its former volume, 
but less sensible progress in the infra-spinatus. For 
a considerable time this mare has been used for work 
and put to all kinds of paces. The duration and 
gravity of similar accidents naturally vary according 
to the degree of the alteration of the injured nerve. 
In any case a long time must be allowed. Lesbre is 
not a believer in the recognised methods of treatment, 
except at the commencement. These means have in 
effect the inconvenience of more or less immobilis- 
ing the limb and consequently precipating atrophy. 
Moderate exercise as soon as advisable is very effica- 
cious, and in the above case an excellent result was 
obtained. Added to this mean, electrotherapy would 
be, without doubt, advantageous.—Journal de Méd. 
Vét. et de Zootechnie, March 81st, 1897. 


RESEARCHES ON THE CausEs oF STERILITY IN THE Cow. 


Fiorentini, at the Milan abattoir, sought for the 
causes of sterility in fifty cows killed for this purpose. 
One out of every three was due to catarrhal endome- 
tritis: in others sterility appeared to be caused by 
interstitial endometritis of a tubercular or septic 
nature. Inflammation of the uterine glands with 
alteration of their tissue, cystic ovaries, vaginal and 
uterine cysts also lead to sterility. Fiorentini has 
never found in the uterus the benign or malignant 
tumours which are so frequent in the woman.— 
Journal de Méd. Vét, et Zootechnie from the Clinica 
Vet., p. 161, 1896. 


An Anripyretic In Acute Pneumonia or THE Horse. 

The following mixture is said to be excellent for 
lowering the temperature in cases of acute pneumonia, 
and is very strongly recommended : 


otassium iodide about 514 to 424 
oluble cream of tartar » 35 to 310 
According to the size of the animal, and to be 
given in bran mashes for two or three days. 


Tenifuge: Iodine gr. 0.75 
Iodide of potassium gr. 2.25 
Distilled water gr. 30 
S. A. 


Dose: 10 drops of this solution to be taken three 
times a day.—Journal de Méd. Vét. et Zootechnie from 
the Therap. Monatshefte 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCTATION. 


A meeting was held on Friday, 19th March, 1897. 
Mr. H. H. Roberts presided. There were also present 
Messrs. P. Snaith, Bishop Aukland; A. Peele, West 
Hartlepool ; A. Neish, Northallerton; C. G. Hill, J. H. 
Taylor and W. N. Dobbing ae ; W. Awde, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Visitors: E. R. Gibson, Houghton- 
le-Spring ; F. Richardson, West Rainton; and Mr. Smith, 
Northallerton. Apologies for non-attendance were re- 
ceived from Mr. J. E. Peele and others. hot 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed, on the proposition of A. Peele, second- 


ed by C. G. Hill. 
THE MALLEIN TEsT. 


The consideration of the communication, re mallein, 
adjourned from last meeting, was then proceeded with, 
and after some discussion it was decided to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Secretary, who promised to 
write the West of Scotland Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion on the subject. 

The members were generally of opinion that the mal- 
lein test was reliable in diagnosing cases of glanders, but 
that at present the compensation paid for diseased 
animals did not warrant their recommending its compul- 
sory use in all cases. Provided that all adequate compen- 
sation was paid for those animals which re-acted to the 
test and were slaughtered in consequence, they approved 
of its use. But when an influential bod like the London 
County Council paid only two pounds for each horse 
slaughtered under the Glanders Order they thought they 
were hardly justified in recommending it. 

SPECIMENS. 


Mr. A. PEELE produced the larynx of a cow showing & 
on 9 tubercular growth attached to its mucous membrane 
and which nearly blocked the passage of air through that 
organ. When called to see her roaring was presenta 
a cough, she also looked unthrifty. Treatment was 
adopted in order, if possible, to remedy the throat mis 
chief, but lung symptoms developed after awhile, and she 
was destroyed. 


New MEMBERS. 


Mr. Ne1sH nominated Mr. A. Cleasby, M.R.C.VS, of 
Thirsk, and Mr. SNAITH seconded. 
Mr. Awpe nominated Mr. E. R. Gibson, M.R.C.VS, 

Houghton-le-Spring, and Mr. A. PEELE seconded. 


SOME DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
By W. Newton Dopsine, .B.c.v.s., Darlington. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN.—In response to oq 4 
vitation of our worthy cmyeug’ (and favourable 


sponses ought in my opinion to be more readily fore 


coming) to read a paper before you, I naturally 
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I am taking the place of some other member much 
better qualified to perform what is to me a very formid- 
able task, but as Mr. Awde hastried all round for some- 
one else and failed to get a reply, and I-having promised 
to fill a gap at sometime, may | ask for your kind in- 
dulgence while I endeavour to make a few remarks on 
diseases of the nervous system. 

I have chosen this subject because, as far as I can see, 
it is not often before the members of our associations for 
discussion, and whilst I am afraid I shall not be able to 

ive you anything very original, stilla recapitulation of a 
few facts may not be out of place to-day, and may serve 
to revive our memories, which have a tendency to get 
rusty on some points. 

We will commence with the general indications of 
cerebral disorder, some of which are as follows :—Ex- 
pression, posture, movement, consciousness, aberration 
of intellect, disorder of special and general sensibility, 
morbid irritability of motor apparatus, and impared 
mobility. Where you have brain mischief the animal in 
this condition suffers from hallucinations ; there is a 
change from affection to dislike, sight and hearing are 
defective, the expression is dull, and sometimes the 
general sensibility is obtuse, or perhaps increased. The 
motor apparatus mes considerably enhanced, and the 
irritability of the muscles becomes greater or less as the 
case may be, and it is necessary to examine the cranium 
and spinal cord where cerebral disturbance is poneemt, to 
see if anything can be detected to account for it. The 
muscles too should be carefully examined, as they waste 
considerably in paralysis. Electricity is often used as a 
test of nervous and muscular irritability, and in its appli- 
cation we are to test the irritability of the healthy side, 
and then apply it to the affected side, and thus deter 
mine which is the most susceptible to the stimulus 

e have also to note disorders of motion due to spasms 
or convulsions, the definition of spasms and convulsions, 
and the varieties of spasm, viz.: tonic and clonic, and 
the extent of distribution and their cause, symptoms and 


_ treatment. A spasm is necessarily a convulsion. This 


occurs where muscles contract without the influence of 
the will, and without a desire to do so on the part of the 
individual. Tonic spasms are persistent in contraction 
and rigidity, example—tetanus. Clonic spasms are in- 
terrupted by periods of relaxation, example—chorea. 
Spasms vary in their degree of intensity, and may 
slight or severe. Cramp is a spasm of the muscle at- 
tended with pain. Spasmsare not confined to voluntary 
muscles but they also extend to involuntary muscles, as 
seen in the alimentary canal when a horse suffers from 
colic. Convulsions are a state of spasm which may be 
partial or extensive, they consist in an involuntary con- 
traction of a group or series of muscles, Aces a | by a 
greater or less degree of motion. In spasm there is not 
any motion. In convulsion there is movement, and this 

distinguishes the one from the other. 
Causes of Spasm and Convulsion. These may be due 
to central or peripheral nervous irritation. Diseases of 
¢ brain are a common cause of convulsions. They also 
arise from diseases affecting the meninges of the brain. 
metimes the vessels of the brain are thrown into a 
sudden state of spasm, the blood being driven out from 
¢ capillaries, and is prevented from being replenished, 
¢ the animal is thrown into a state of convulsion. 
isons when accumulated in the blood, and this blood 
‘rculating in the brain, is calculated to give rise to 
‘onvulsions, Irritation of the peripheral nerves of the 
intestine by parasites is sufficient to cause convulsions 
*t epileptic seizures. A single tapeworm is capable of 
ns & dog by setting up such an amount of reflex 
chee as to destroy life in a few minutes. Teething 
n the gums are inflamed and indurated, is a peripheral 


Fey of irritation and convulsions. Bones impacted in 


Posterior bowel and rectum of the dog, are also 


sources of peripheral irritation and convulsions. The 
symptoms vary considerably in degree and a eyes 
are glassy, jaws champed, foaming at the mouth, in- 
voluntary urinary discharge, loss of motor power, and 
sometimes a watery discharge from the eyes. The object 
to be aimed at in treatment is to quiet the nerve centres. 
When the tongue becomes blue and the visible mucous 
membranes are reddened, we are to prevent asphyxia if 

ible, as in these cases the respiratory apparatus is as 
it were In a vice, and we are to seek to overcome this by 
artificial respiration, and this should be considered before 
medicines. 

Paralysis. The varieties of this disease are based on 
the extent and degree of disablement, and as they affect 
either the cerebrum, the spinal, or peripheral paths. 
Paralysis of encephalic origin ma. be considered in regard 
to the meninges, or brain membranes, and also of the 
brain itself. The former may be affected by traumatic 
injuries or organised new growth, the latter may be 
affected by changes in the vessels, the blood, or the 
nervous tissue ; also by new developements such as tu- 
mours or parasitic larve. 

It might not be out of place to mention here two cases 
that occurred in our own practice, both in cart mares, 
where there was in both cases a large and several smaller 
tumours in each ventricle of the brain. These tumours 
belong, I believe, to the class psmatea, or sand tumours. 
The symptoms were dullness, stupid and vacant look. 
Roth mares moved with a stiff gait and had not proper 
control of their limbs, sensibility was remarkably obtuse, 
and they had to be pushed rather than move if you 
wished to change their position to do anything to them. 
Tumour mischief in the brain was diagnosed, and the 
owners informed that any treatment would be of little 
or no avail, but being requested to treat the animals for 
a little while and see how they progressed. This was 
accordingly done, a dose of aperient medicine being ad- 
ministered, followed by tincture of nucis vomica and sol. 
potass. bromide, blisters to the poll and setons. Fora 
time one of the cases seemed somewhat better, but both 
eventually entirely lost the use of their limbs through 
the pressure caused by the new growth interfering with 
the motor and sensory tracts in the brain, and they had 
to be destroyed, the post-mortem in each case revealing 
what I have already described. 

If injury to the brain case has caused depression 


be | of the cranial bones the spicules of bone are to be raised 


and the skull trephined if convulsions arise from this 
cause. If, however, they arise from swollen gums, &c., 
the gums are to be lanced and local bleeding practised to 
relieve the vessels. Cold is to be applied to the body 
with a view to reflexly stimulating the respiratory centre; 
the nervous system is to be put at rest by such sedatives 
as tine. opii. or chloral hydrate, or some authorities 
advocate the inhalation of a little chloroform or the 
injection of a little morphia. Having overcome the con- 
vulsions, it is—if the case of a dog and the animal was 
suffering from worms causing convulsions—advisable 
that a vermifuge should be given. Animals recoverin 
from these attacks should have a dose of aperient medi- 
cine, and not be allowed to eat much food, or endure 
por severe exertion, and they should be protected from 
cold and wet. 

Paralysis consists in a want of power to voluntarily 
excite the contraction of one or more muscles ; not that 
the muscles themselves have anything the matter with 
them, but because the nervous impulses do not reach 
them. Paralysis of the function of a part simply is con- 
nected with a physiological disturbance, and may refer 
to motion or sensation. Degenerative changes affecting 
certain anatomical elements, and injuries or new forma- 
tions, cause paralysis. In disturbances of the brain we 
have cerebral paralysis ; in the spinal cord, spinal para- 
lysis;and peripheral paralysis, frominjury to nerves. Para- 
lysis may be partial or general; in the latter case it affects 
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the whole body. The brain is a voluntary centre and has 
the power to give out impulses, which power resides in 
the grey matter or cortex of the brain, and without im- 
pulses we have nomovement. Interruptions in the con- 
veyance of impulses conduce so paralysis, or the mugcles 
may be damaged: and are not ca ble of receiving the 
impulses. Paralysis arising out of injury to the brain, 
or the membranes which invest it, such asa clot in a 
vessel depriving the brain of its nurishment, or supply- 
ing the brain with impure blood, the part degenerates, 
and is incapable of performing its functions. Injuries, 
by rupturing blood vessels, or shock which may give rise 
to fatal hemorrhage. The vessels of the brain are liable 
to on fee changes; they get plugged and may break 
either in or upon the brain, these diseases of the vessels 
occur as a consequence of degenerative change, such as 
aneurism, atheroma, thrombosis, and embolism, thus 
causing alterations of structure in the vessel wall, or re 
ducing their lumen, or causing them to be impacted and 
thus cutting off the blood supply. The bl supplied 
to the brain may be vitiated and paralysis arise from this 
state. Changes in the nerve tissue may cause paralysi 
or increase a new growth giving rise to hardening fo 


fibroid degeneration of the brain with the nerve elements | 


also involved. 

Porsatae. This disease may be due to changes in the 
bones of the spinal column, or to a very debilitated state 
of the animal, or again to organic and meningeal dis- 
orders. General paralysis and paraplegia usually occurs 
in the lower animals. Hemiplegia is more frequently 
seen in the sheep than any other animal. eneral 

ralysis is probably most common in the horse, because 
S is subject to tumour formations in the ventricles of 
the brain, and is considerably exposed to injuries to this 
region ; and in the sheep hemiplegia, because of the 
larval parasite affecting one side or other of the brain. 
General paralysis results from injuries to the hemispheres | 
of the brain or to the motor tracts at the base of the 
brain; and there might be convulsions or unconscious- 
ness and dullness, want of intelligence, senses blunted 
&e., &c. Injury to the ~— art of the neck would 
cause general paralysis of both fore and hind limbs, but 
consciousness would remain. Paralysis often follows on 
parturition and often takes the form of paraplegia, more 

rticularly in the cow. It may occur from calculi in the 
ladder ; these are reflex causes. Symptoms depend on 
the manner in which the cause operates ; it is sometimes 
sudden and acute, at others slow and _ progressive. 
Sudden escape of blood from the vessels thus rob ing the 
brain of nutrition, pressure of blood on the brain, or 
injury, would be causes of sudden and acute paralysis. 
If the paralysis was due to a tumour the symptoms 
would commence by small degrees, and the brain and 
vessels would accomodate themselves for a time to the 
new growth. 

In some cases there are and in others there are not an 
premonitory signs. In apoplexy there are no premoni- 
tory signs, and it is characterised by sudden paralysis, 
the animal is unconscious and falls down and the limbs | 
are perfectly passive and quiet, the eyes congested, the 
pupils act indifferently, the vessels of the head are 
inordinately full, and there is congestion of the buccal 
and schneiderian membranes. In an epileptic seizure 
the paralysis strikes the animal down and unconscious- 
ness prevails, but the limbs are in an extreme state of 
agitation. Paraplegia is a paralytic condition of an 
autero-posterior ent of the body, as a rule both sides 
being affected. Paralysis may extend from the spot 
where an injury is received as far as to involve other 
centres, such as those for micturition, defecation and 
parturition. To determine the point of injury ascertain 
where the reflexes stop. 

in the cervical region, involving the phrenic 
nerve, would considerably embarrass the breathing, as 


respiration. Other causes giving rise to paraplegia are 
injuries to spinal cord from mechanical causes, and 
bones ——_ organic change, or concussion and jar of 
the bones. Tuberculosis and osteo-porosis affecting the 
bones and thickening of the membranes, or new growths 
in connection with them. Inflammation of spinal 
meninges, effusive conditions in the arachnoid or sub- 
arachnoid space, thus causing pressure on the cord ; cer- 
tain nerve changes and degenerative changes in the cord; 
disordered nutrition of a temporary character arising out 
of remote peripheral irritation, causing temporary 
paralysis. 

Hemiplegia is of restricted occurrence in the lower 
animals, and in this disease one lateral half of the body 
is paralysed. The right side of the brain presides over the 
organs on the left side of the body, as the motor fibres 
decussate in the medulla, whilst the sensory fibres decus- 
sate in the spinal cord as soon as they enter. Its causes 
are much the same as general paralysis or other forms. 
Sheep, as you are aware, are most liable to this disease 
on account of the parasite occupying one or other side of 
the brain. The muscles of the face and eyelid on the 
paralysed side are affected. In hemiplegia the cranial 
nerve particularly affected is the 7th, as it presides over 
_most of the muscles of the face. The temperature of the 
muscles en the paralysed side in the early stage of the 
disease is raised owing to the relaxation of the vessels 
and a greater amount of blood flowing through the part. 
When the cerebellum is affected, the saheat carries its 
head high up. Po 

No set treatment can be laid down. Trephine and 
raise the bones in cases of depression of the bones of the 
cranium, and also in cases of gid in sheep. Give a dose 
of aperient medicine and afterwards obviate overload- 
ing the stomach and bowels, on account of the in om 
whieh exists between the stomach and the brain. I 
applications in the form of counter-irritants in the region 
of the cranium and intermaxillary space. The animal 
may be put under the influence of pot. iodide with a 
view to getting any of the exuded fluid etc. absorbed. 
Quietitude and absence of excitement being absolutely 
necessary. Cold fomentations in cases where the 
meninges are involved and aperient medicine. (ive 
tone to the nerve centres by administering strychnine 
and quinine and ferruginous tonics ; blistering back and 
putting setons in back if complaint is spinal. Galvanism 
on electricity is used, but cannot be very well applied in 
our patients. 

Local paralysis or ore paralysis is due to some 
injury to a nerve after it has left the centre from which 
it originated ; example, damage to the 3rd _nerve woul 
show droo —— eyelid, laxity of the eyeball. and the 


eyelid would turned in an outward direction, thus 
nt external strabismus or divergence of the 


eyeball, the pupil would be dilated and fixed, owing 
the sphincter pupille being paralysed, the dilator 
muscle of the pupil being unopposed. Damage to 
4th nerve which supplies the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye -would cause no serious inconvenlence. 
Damage to the 5th nerve, if to its inferior maxillary 
division which is chiefly motor, the animal would i 
a difficulty in masticating food, and the food wou j 
collect in a mass on the healthy side, and the og 
would be unable to hold water when drinking; Ch 
muscles would be smooth and flaccid, while the mon 
would be drawn towards the healthy side. a 
Epilepsy is also a disease of the central ~ “ 
system in which sudden loss of consciousness a0 Oe 
plete paralysis are quickly succeeded by 
rigidity of the voluntary muscles, followed by a ys 
convulsions. It presents itself in seizures of greate 


less severity, and usually of short duration, oy 


this nerve supplies the diaphragm or chief muscle of 


tendency to recur either with rapid successiog : 
more or less prolonged intervals. It is physie age 
related to functional disturbances and lesions ¢ 
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the central nervous system or peripheral parts. It is| the matter was one beyond their power to enter into. 
e more common in young dogs and Puppies, and arises ; He thought they must not trust to the Council to take 
d frequently oe ene ae. o ogs are more | the necessary steps, and he would suggest that they 
if liable to epilepsy than other animals. ave previously | should again wake up each of the veterinary societies 
e mentioned most of the causes and symptoms of epilepsy, | and ask them not to leave it to the Council. They were 
18 and — it rapa Piag among for me to repeat | all individually interested, but he thought there were a 
al them. It ows a “oe isease , oy an animal may | few members of the Council not likely to be interested 
b- suffer a is It advisable | as they were not likely to be called on to serve, while the 
ut assist him, as by spraying the body with cold water and | watchful mn on Pedlametads Bille themselves, ak 
ry applying artificial respiration, turning the animal from | when ‘* saw the matter crop up, each make its appli- 
cation. He failed to see that it was going to be a costly 
: L 1 rse | matter if they took it upasa whole. He was assured by 
dy of the jugular circulation. After one attack there is always | a gentleman there that when the matter came before the 
he to be ee roe a second - ae oven of attacks. The | Government on some previous occasion solicitor’s chief 
res cause shoul ascertained and removed if possible. clerks were exempted, and surely if they were veterinary 
us- [have already trespassed considerably on your time | surgeons should be. 
Ses and Soe: gentlemen, and will conclude by thanking| The Secretary: That is a fact. 
ns. ou for your kind attention and by asking you to be | Mr. Huntine : Nearly all are solicitors themselves. 
Ase enient in your criticism of a subject to which Ihave; Mr. Baker replied, Not all, and said he did not think 
sof | done anything but justice. a solicitor had more right to claim exemption than him- 
the self. He was not speaking for himself as an individual, 
ial though he admitted he was a sufferer, but he was speak- 
| 3 ing for the profession. 
oa SOUTHERN COUNTIES He did not know whether Mr. Simpson took any steps 
t 4 VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. about the fees they received ; that was a matter which 
sels ually oper attention. When it was brought up 
- Mr. Goodall told them that the only time when they 
- The annual meeting was held on Thursday, March | bad to go as witnesses they were offered £1 0s. 10d. to 
ik sth, at the Royal Hotel, Above Bar, Southampton, cover their travelling expenses, maintenance, and every 
- there being present Messrs. J. T. King, Bournemouth, other cost for two days, and was that, he asked, sufficient 
so (president) in the chair; J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead ; | ° Tecoup a medical man for two days. : 
- Carter, Guildford; J. B. Tutt, Winchester; G. H.|, The Secrerary stated that a letter had been received 
. Hall, J. W. Barford, and G. J. Gould, Southampton ; | fom Mr. Hill, secretary to the R.C.V.S., dated Novem- 
vu! E. W. Baker, W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S, and C. Pack, ber 3rd, 1896, stating that he had had the pleasure of 
= Lymington, hon. sec. laying his (Mr. Pack’s) letter before the Council, when it 
- j Apologies for non-attendance were announced from Sir | ¥@8 resolved that the solicitor be asked to report at the 
‘h . Henry Simpson, Mr. Wragg, and Mr. Albert | 2¢xt Council meeting the steps which should be taken 
Wheatley. the of, obtaining Act of Parlia- 
men exempt veterinary surgeons from acting on 
U » SIM d, inutes of the | as witnesses. e also received a letter from the 
sd last meeting, he might say he brought the matter of the | secretary to the South Durham and North Yorkshire 
nist mittee to be appointed. It was "eventually referred to| It was s ested in one of the letters that when 
ed In the Parliamentary Committee, and the Council decided | supoeaned the fee should be asked for before giving evi- 
but to instruct the and if it were not forthcoming we should re- 
) e necessary inquiries | fuse to give evidence. 
mi ion to the cost ey of procedure to obtain the ob-| This might do in civil actions, but it was. criminal 
e . — exemption of veterinary surgeons would be a} _ Mr. Baker said he did not think that point was with- 
mewhat costly matter, and in the end it would be very | in their power. If they were called they must go; he 
doubtful if they would obtain what they desired. F should like to and stand the po 
; - r ime ime there were Bills introdu ndered they must accept it. e thought it meant to 
oe wes Fuctement—J ury Exemption Bills he thought they | conduct them to the place of trial where the case was 
‘lary veil led—and it was thought advisable to wait until | heard. The question was should they take Mr. Simp- 
find ded Was given to bring in such a Bill, which would | son s advice and leave things as they were, or come to a 
‘ould weit ye societies as well as their own, and they | definite decision that day. ; 
imal a ‘oe on it that the Council would keep a watchful Mr. Simpson stated that the subject of fees, he 
the = n the doings of Parliament and at the right moment | thought, would follow the other. Once get recognised 
nth mabe » Sag others, for claiming exemption for the | as of sufficient importance to be exempt trom Jury ser- 

( € veterinary profession. ‘ vice, the question of fees would come in after that with- 
vous in the eg al Mr. Baker, you take a warm interest | out doubt. At the same time if the members of the 
cond : . ject, have you anything to say ? Association wished that he should me the question of 
dit a — stated that what he had to say was simply fees before the Council he would willingly do so. 
onic had € proof of the pudding was in the eating.” They; Mr. Baker: And the jury question as well. 

mothe member of the Council who did take a very Mr. Simpson : That is for you to decide ; but when 
uae in the subject, and if it were not for him | you see the report of the Parliamentary Committee of 
They ured to say that it would be absolutely shelved. | the Council, which will be published next month, you 
had made ar 45 proof of that in the past, because they | will be in a better position to see how the ground lies. 
application and had been practically told that! The Presipent : It will be better to leave the ques- 


- 
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tion of fees in your hands, as you have taken the 
matter up. 

Mr. Barrorp: It wants ing forward. 

The Present: It has been well pressed forward so 
far as Mr. Simpson is concerned. 

Mr. BAKER said it wanted pressing. Only two classes 
of men got paid at the same rate. One were the medical 
men, but whether the others were solicitors he could not 
state as he did not keep the correspondence. Mr. Goodall 
and himself lost the proper amount by refusing to take 
any, and got nothing. He wrote to the clerk of assize 
and the reply he received was that these fees were based 
on a scale arranged years ago, he could not tell how many. 
He did not know whether it -was not as far back as the 
beginning of Her Majesty’s reign. There were two ex- 
ceptions—medical men, and he could not tell whether it 
was clergymen or solicitors. 

The PREstpENT: We cannot do better than leave it in 


Mr. Simpson’s hands, 


ue Simpson said he should be glad to do anything he 
could. 

The PresipENT : It does not require any resolution. 

Mr. Hunt1né stated that he had considered the ques- 
tion, and if they were going to whittle the juries down 
until it was left in the hands of greengrocers, etc., he 
would do all he could to have all ae done away 
with. He thought it an abominable thing that every 
petty jury should consist only of greengrocers and tinkers. 

Mr. As to fees ? 

Mr. Huntine: That has nothing to do with Parlia- 
ment. It is arranged by the High Court of Judicature, 
and in criminal cases all get the same. 

Mr. Baker replied that the exceptions got paid as 
professional men, and veterinary surgeons as labourers. 

Mr. Huntrnc said they might be called as witnesses, 
and they had to give their evidence as they had no 
choice. Professional opinion was a totally different 
thing to facts. They might be compelled as veterinary 
surgeons to give evidence as to facts. 

r. BAKER said he would call Mr. Hunting’s attention 
to the fact that he wrote and got definite information 
that there were two exceptions in these criminal cases. 

Mr. Hunting : Giving evidence as to facts there is no 
difference, and remarked that Mr. Baker was putting his 
knowled inst the country, and mentioned a case 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, where it was 
said every man was compelled to go, on payment of con- 
duct money, to court, and if he should be called any evi- 
dence he had to give as to fact he had to give, no matter 
who or what he was, professional man or not, and could 
not demand his fee from the party bringing him to 
court. 

The Secretary: Was yours professional evidence ? 

Mr. Baker: No, it was as to fact. With respect to 
bringing it down to greengrocers and tinkers we are pro- 
fessional men, and I think we must admit greengrocers 
have a certain status. 

Mr. Huntina: I have said nothing about his status. 
What right have you to ask for exemption more than 
they? Doctors go where they like on their own business. 
but when it came to the British public that was a totally 
different thing. They might tell them, if they were called 
away, a cow might die worth £2; but there, they knew 
it was different and they wanted to be the same as other 
professional men. He thought that argument was en- 
tirely and utterly wrong, and he believed in the jury 
system, 

Mr. Baker: You will admit the Government is not 
it in that light. 

Mr. HunrtING stated that some time ago Mr. Coleridge, 
as he was then, cary in a Bill and endeavoured to get 
certain exemptions. He had to admit others, and he was 
so disgusted at it being opposite to what he wanted that 
he let it die the death of the innocents, and they had had 
no bill since. 


Mr. Baker asked to be excused for taking up time but 
it was an important matter, and they should thrash it 
out. Mr. Hunting said they were not fighting for the 
public, but he was honest enough to say and think they 
were acting for the public — Supposing a veterinary 
surgeon lived ten miles from Pom sa ton, and the 
nearest other lived at could it be said if 
that veterinary surgeon should be called away that the 
public would not suffer ? The Government must consider 
the question of the case when chemists were exempt. 

Mr. Huntine : Because Dickens wrote a lot of non- 
sense about them. 

Mr. Baker: I wish he had written a lot of nonsense 
about us. 

The PRESIDENT: If we leave itin Mr. Simpson’s hands 
he will watch over the two things combined. 


MESSAGE OF CONGRATULATION TO THE QUEEN. 


The PRESIDENT said it would be remembered at their 
last sent a telegram to the Queen con- 
gratulating her Majesty on having completed the longest 
reign in English history. A reply was sent to him at 
Bournemouth on the 25th September, and was addressed 
to him as President. It said “The Queen thanks you for 
your kind message of loyal congratulations,” and it was 
signed by her private Secretary. It was an important 
item and he proposed that the telegram conveying the 
gracious message of the Queen should be entered on the 
minutes. 

Mr. Simpson seconded the proposition which was 
carried unanimously. 

MALLEIN AS A DraGNnostic AGENT IN SusPECTED— 

GLANDERS. 


The circular letter from the West of Scotland Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was read, forwarding the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “When glanders occurs in a stud of 
horses compulsory testing with mallein should be per- 
formed upon each animal in it, and each horse which 
responds to the test, and is therefore glandered according 
to the test, should be thereafter slaughtered, and con- 

— paid to the owner out of the funds of the 

rd. 

The Secretary said this letter had been before most 
of the Associations whose meetings had been held this 
year. is 

Mr. Stmpson said he could not claim to have had any 

reat amount of experience as to the use of it. Many 

is friends had, and he was very much struck with the 
test, which was applied to some horses only last Sunday. 
A case of glanders had occurred in a stud of some six 
horses. The remainder of the horses were unaffected, s? 
far as one could tell with ordinary examination ; but it 
was thought advisable to apply the mallein test, and with 
one exception all the horses responded to it, the temper 
ture rising from 100-2-5ths to’between 105 and 106. In the 
remaining horse the rise of temperature was exceedingly 
small, only up to 101. He had heard sufficient from Ais 
many friends, who had used mallein as a test, to SY 
that he had no hesitation in su petting the resolution 
which had been passed by the West of Scotland Veter 
nary Medical Association, but he had no doubt their 
Association would be much of the same mindas the other 
Associations when the subject had been before thew, 
namely, that it hardly came within their province ' 
dictate to the Board of Agriculture how the money for 
compensation should be paid, and, in fact, that Hi 
money should come from Board of Agriculture. 1° 
thought he was right in saying it could not be gran ia 

Mr.. Huntine : Not without another Act of Parla 
ment. 

Mr. Suupson : So I propose we endorse the opinion | 
the West of Scotland Association, leaving out the 
seven words “Out of the funds of the Board. - 

Mr. Baker: You won't make it compulsory 00 ¢ 
authority to give full or half value? 
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Mr. Suwpson: That is a thing they would settle 


havegreat pleasure in seeing the member for Christchurch. 


among themselves so long as we recognise the principle | He trusted everyone of them would use every effort to 


of the mallein test. 
he PRESIDENT seconded the proposition, which was 
agreed to. 
An APPEAL. 
The SECRETARY stated that he had received a circular 
letter from the Roads Safety Association, of which the 
Earl of Londsdale was President, communicating the 
result of the action of the Association in the matter of 
the Motor Car Act, 1896, and requesting support to 
the funds in the action taken to obtain modifications of 
the Act. 
The PRESIDENT : Those who have capital can’t do better 
than increase the funds of the Association. 
The letter was ordered to lie on the table. 


Pusiic BILL. 


The SECRETARY stated that. he had received a circular 
letter on the Public Health (Scotland) Bill from the 
President of the R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Srmpson stated that a good deal could be said 
about this subject but what he would urge on members 
was that, if they had not done so, they should see their 
Parliamentary representative, and in the interest of the 
veterinary profession try to obtain from him a promise 
that he would endeavour to alter clause 40 of the Bill, 
so that veterinary surgeons should in future be the in- 
spector of animals intended for food and of meat, or, at 
least that no inspection should take place without their 
assistance, and to support section 57, and, if possible, to 
extend it, so that veterinary surgeons only should be 

ualified as inspectors of dairies. He did not know if 
they were aware of it, perhaps they might have forgotten. 
but last year a similar danger threatened them. A Bill 
was introduced in the House of Lords by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, the Minister for Scotland. There was noth- 
ing in the Bill itself, but certain amendments were pro- 
ery and there was the danger of these amendments 

ing accepted. At that time he went up and saw Lord 


not voluntarily accept the amendments suggested, which 
were most objectionable to them as veterinary surgeons, 
inasmuch as it was suggested that medical men first dis- 
covered diseases in animals communicable to man, and 
in the whole of Scotland it was doubtful whether a suffi- 
cient number of veterinary surgeons understanding the 
uestion could be obtained. He pointed out to Lord 
four that they had in Scotland at that time practisin 
something like 550 members of the profession, and tol 
ow many there were in each county, and satisfied him 
that the assertion made by the medical men, because it 
was nothing more nor less than the assertion of medical 
men, that their statement was absolutedly without 
foundation. The Bill now before them was introduced 
into the House of Commons, and he hoped English 
veterinary surgeons would not think because it was a 
Scotch Bill it would not interest them, because what was 
made law in Scotland to-day might in twelve months 
time be made law in England. He thought they would 
do more good for themselves by fighting in their own 
Interests with their members of Parliament than by 
taking up other cases of very minor importance. For 
t reason he, as a member of the Council, and an 
English veterinary surgeon, urged them to insist on see- 
ing their Parliamentary representatives and pointing out 
nde the danger the profession was in of being 
The PRESIDENT said it seemed to him that they could 
hot do better than act on the advice of Mr. Simpson. As 
..* Simpson had said, if the Bill became law in Scotland 
F might saxty become law in England, and it was their 
uty to look after their interests. They should therefore 
se the Parliamentary representatives who were members 


endeavour to get this Bill put in a more beneficial light 
to themselves. 

Mr. HALL said in response to the letter, he had written 
to both their members of Parliament for Southampton. 
From one he had received a reply acknowledging the 
receipt of his letter and stating that he had placed in the 
hands of those members of Parliament interested, as it 
was not a matter in which he took any interest. From 
the other member of Parliament he had not yet received 


any reply. 
New OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Spencer, of Basingstoke, was elected a member of 
the Association. 

On the proposition of Mr. Turr, seconded by Mr. 
SIMPSON, it was unanimously resolved that Mr. Kine be 
asked to again accept the Presidentship of the Associa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT said he should be very glad to retain 
office, as he considered it was an honour, but he thought 
it should be filled by all in rotation. He had not done 
much for the Association, but what he had done he had 
done from his heart. He should have great pleasure in 
carrying out the duties for another year but he would 
not like to deprive other members of the honour. 

Mr. Simpson remarked that there would be a meeting 
of the National Veterinary Association held at Reading 
in August next, and he hoped the President would do the 
best he could to get members of the Association to join 
the National if they were not already so, and to put inan 
appearance there. 

essrs. J. W. Barford, E. W. Baker, C. Carter and J. B. 
Tutt, were elected Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Pack was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Mr. Simpson agreed to accept the office of Auditor. 

The SECRETARY in returning thanks for his re-election 
said he had the pleasure to inform them that the funds 
of the Association were in a fairly prosperous condition. 
He could not say they were flourishing, but they were 
increasing yearly. All they wanted was a better attend- 
ance at their meetings and then his office would bea very 
pleasant one indeed. 


THE VETERINARIAN AS A PUBLIC OFFICER 
By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


It is often said that the specialisation of callings, 
which is apparently necessary to our civilisation, has 
many disadvantages. The great disadvantages being 
( a) that the specialist, although more perfect in his own 
ine, becomes narrow and limited in knowledge and 
action ;(b) that the rest of folk become content with 
his superior work, and_relying upon his supremacy alto- 
gether neglect his subject. There was a time when our 
wives made our clothes, and the majority of men re- 
paired their own boots. Very few of us would care to 
revert to those times, and there is a pretty general con- 
viction that the tailorand shoemaker are useful special- 
ists without whom the burdens of life would be greater. 
Limitation to their calling makes them experts, and the 
rest of mankind are only too willing to utilise their skill. 
It may be that specialisation narrows a man, but that is 
a purely personal disadvantage which the world — 
well tolerate for the greater excellence afforded. All 
progress seems to me to result from the work of the 
man with one idea, and very few human beings do any 
good to their kind unless their whole intelligence is con- 
centrated on the one thing they make a speciality. 

In my youthful days every village had a handy man 
who pw Eg muddle through the work of various trades 
from pig-killing to bell-hanging. Probably this jack-of- 


° their respective localities, and for his part he should 


-all-trades and master of none still fills a place in districts 
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where civilisation lags behind, but his services are not| Until the individual stock-owner has fully recognised 
now demanded where a skilled tradesman is to be found. | the value of veterinary skill, it is of course not to be ex- 
‘To give the handy-man his du», he was useful until a | pected that collective bodies will estimate him properly, 
better man could be found, and he was cheap. I say The individual stock-owner has recognised the veterin- 
cheap, but I do not mean economical. His work was slip- | arian, and collective bodies of stock-owners also recog. 
shod, and his mistakes not seldom expensive. .. | nise his value. But there are bodies which often fail to 

It seems to me that the disadvantages of specialisation | appreciate either the duties or the value of veterinary 
are quite overborne by the advantages, and that the | services. These are bodies on which the majority are 


public are best served by the employment of the highest | not stock-owners, and which for want of knowledge fail r 
skill and training; even if their possessors are narrowed | to utilise the special training which is at their command, h 
and limited to one division of human usefulness. Public bodies consist of men selected from all ranks and V 


Now applying these generalisations to the veterinarian, comings. They are usually fairly representative of the 


, let us consider what special qualifications he has to | mass by whom they are elected, and naturally the smaller I 
Aq attract the public. He possesses a thorough knowledge | interests are swamped by the greater. Except in a few r 
4 of our domestic animals in health and disease. That he | agricultural districts, public bodies are specially wanting b 
q has this knowledge is guaranteed by his diploma—a | in knowledge of animals, and consequently the interests fr 
docum2nt he can only obtain after a four years course of | of animals are neglected. Self interest or sentiment tl 
study. His four examinations are such as can only be | guides most human beings, and unless that self-interest tl 
successfully passed by a man possessed of experience of | is awakened or that sentiment appealed to action lies e 
animals, a natural aptitude for their handling and obser- | dormant. If the veterinary surgeon desires to maintain ot 
vation, sound knowledge as to their structure and func- | his position as the possessor of valuable spevial know- m 
tion, great proficiency as to their diseases. ledge he must make it evident. He must demonstrate T 
The individual owner of stock, whether horses, cattle, | to less informed bodies that he really has information re 
sheep, pigs, dogs, cats or birds, has long since recognised | and power which they would do well to use. So long as th 
the special knowledge of the veterinarian. He consults | he is content to hide his light, he has no right to com- C 
the trained expert not only when his stock is diseased, plain that he is not seen and not SRI The As 
but frequently with a view to the prevention of disease, | “handy man” will always be ready to offer his cheap, if alc 
and as to the breeding, feeding, and general manage- | amateur services, and those employers who do not know in 
ment which is most likely to add to the comfort of his | the expert article will be content to muddle on with the no 
animals or to the economy of their lives. assistance which is nearest their hand, or which is able ’ 
The peculiarity of the knowledge of animals possessed | to intrude itself most plausibly. Doubtless in course of. the 
by the veterinarian is that it is thorough, that it is based | time the veterinarian will, by the mistakes of the the 
upon science, and that it embodies the recorded exper- | amateur and by the ever-increasing knowledge of the slo 
ience of observers past and present in all countries. . Of | people obtain the public recognition he deserves, but this me 
course the recently graduated veterinary surgeon does time will be shortened by his own active interposition int 
not possess the experience of stock-owners who have de- | and by his demonstration of abilities to perform work, Th 
voted a life-time to some special kind of stock. But he for which he is specially fitted, in «a superior manner to the 
possesses an intimate knowledge of principles and a any of the untrained and inexpert beings who nov fill I 
mastery uf the structure and functions of animals that | many of the posts he alone is best able to occupy. 18 ¢ 
only requires a proper field of experience to make him| Before mentioning the specific positions which I main- Sta 
easily superior to the man of untrained observation, no | taina veterinary surgeon should hold, I would like to . wh¢ 
matter how extensive that observation may be. int out those in which he has already been tried and The 
f My acquaintance with the members of the veterinary | found efficient. The State discovered veterinary value witl 
: profession is, of course, limited, yet I can point to many | over\a century ago. At the end of last century the War Wea 
: men who are living examples of what I say, and you, | Office, after bitter experience of the loss of efficiency awa 
: gentlemen, doubtless can name many others. pe A from disease in the horses of the army, appointed indi 
x In the breeding of stock of various kinds who will | Professor Coleman of the Royal Veterinary College to an to t 
; _ claim superiority over such men as Stephenson, of New- | advisary office. So immediate and marked were the life, 
castle ; Brydon, of Seaham Harbour; McCall, of Glas- | good effects of his action that a Veterinary Department the. 
td ; Pallin, of the Curragh ; or Hammond, of Bale. | was established, and cavalry and artillery were — assig 
heir eminence is due to the application of their veter- | with trained men to look after the health of the horses the 
inary knowledge toa special branch. In the feeding of | and to control the frightful loss that had resulted from heal 
horses who can show such results as have been achieved | disease and injury. Now every regiment of horse and Or 
by Reynolds, of Liverpool; Hunting, in the Durham | every battery of artillery has its veterinary surgeon, and that 
ollieries ; Malcolm, of Birmingham ; or McGill, in the | the saving to the. nation has been demonstrated beyond and 
London Tramways. Their eminence is due to their both in peace and war. 
knowledge of foods, of digestion, of physiology and patho- he Civil Service of the State was longer in finding O88, 
logy. ere, in Southampton, the name of the late Mr. | out the value of veterinarians. But in 1865 the invasion are a 
Barford will occur to every one present as a good illus- | of cattle plague threatened to decimate our herds. Cures ree 
tration of a veterinary surgeon who possessed special | were tried, agriculturists and medical men offered sug- atal 
skill, and whose technical knowledge was often sought ; gestions, millions of money were lost, and then the re 
for by agricultural and administrative bodies. In| veterinarians advice and assistance was accepted with ps 
ts the general management of horses a very significant | the result that the plague was stayed and his position are ai 
iH fact is made evident in London. The largest job-masters | recognised. In this event the names of Gamgee, Simon pire 
: are Wimbush, East, Withers, and Dollar. In every case | and Brown will ever be remembered with ee? 0 
the guiding head of the business is, or has been, a veter- a gg and pride. Other animal plagues exis and 
r inary surgeon. The great tramway and omnibus com- | had, since 1839, ravaged our flocks and herds. The 
panies afford further evidence of the value of veterinary | success which followed our efforts with cattle plague 
services. In London alone these concerns employ about | educated the legislature of the country, and a permanc® 
. 30,000 horses, and every company entrusts its veteri Veterinary Department was formed to carry out 
surgeons with the prevention of di as well as with | regulations of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
its cure. In other words the health of the animals, so | Gradually the other plagues of live stock were suppresst 
far as stabling, ventilation, feeding, etc. go is largely | and now Foot-and-mouth disease, and Pleuro-pneumonia 
dependent upon the supervision and advice of the veter- | are practically extinct in the kingdom. I am not 


inary surgeon. gether satisfied with the position given us by the State, 
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but I am bound to confess that we have obtained fair 
recognition of our essential usefulness, and I look for- 
ot hopatally to the time when the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Government will be given its full measure of 
acknowledgment as an indispensable and trustworthy 
factor in the machinery. of the state. 

The Indian C.V.D. and numerous Colonial appoint- 
ments are also strong evidence of the position we now 
hold in the estimation of authorities who know their own 


wants. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland have long 
recognised the value of veterinary advice. Both of these 
bodies have assisted veterinary science in a noble manner 
from the day of their inception. Both still accord us 
their patronage and confidence, and we venture to believe 
that they do so from knowledge of our usefulness and 
experience of our capabilities. All over the count 
other societies interested in the welfare of live stoc 
make the utmost use of the knowledge of veterinarians. 
The Royal Commission on horse breeding framed their 
regulations for the prevention of hereditary disease upon 
the advice sought from and tendered by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The Dairy Farmers 
Association have more than cnce depended on veterinary 
aid to correct the erroneous theories of medical officers 
in relation to animal diseases, and their confidence has 
not been misplaced. 

The Hunters Improvement Society, the Kennel Club, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the Sanitary Institute, all look to the veterinary profes- 
sion for help and guidance. These bodies include many 
members with special knowledge, and all are directly 
interested in the health and disease of domestic animals. 
Their knowledge and interests enables them to appreciate 
the assistance we are able to offer. 
_ [claim that there is a wider sphere for our talents than 
iscovered by all these Societies. Next to the Central 
State Authorities come the various Local Authorities, to 
whom so much of our modern government is delegated. 
These bodies, both in town and country, are entrusted 
with great administrative powers affecting the health and 
wealth of the people. ery few of them have yet 
awakened to the knowledge that veterinary science is 
indispensable to their beneficent action. They still trust 
to the “handy man” for work in connection with animal 
life, and, with a few exceptions, fail to recognise that in 

¢ veterinarian there exists a trained expert who can give 
assistance of the greatest value, not only in protecting 
a of animals but in safe-guarding the public 

Only in recent years has it been generally recognised 

that there are diseases of animals transmissible to man, 
that animal products of daily use are often a source 

of danger to human life. Glanders in horses, rabies in 
dogs, anthrax in all animals, and tuberculosis in cattle, 
areall transmissible to man. Meat, milk, hair, wool, 
ides may all contain injurious properties, or even 
atal poisons. Varasitic diseases, too, affect man and 
— -some of them interchangeable. Butchers 
ps, milk shops, cow sheds, stables, kennels, pig-styes 
are all under the control of Local Authorities, and it re- 
oe argument to make clear that such places are 
— understood by veterinarians than by any other 
If the public health is to be guarded pry it 

can = by the conjoint action of medical and veter- 
cers. 

vite humane treatment of animals is worth super- 
£lvilised communities it can be best done by 
‘4 "inarians. If the national wealth in live-stock is to 
=a by any collective action our local authorities 
Ook for advice and assistance to the same class. 
bealthe” and milk are to be produced from pure and 
hands, poarces their inspection must be placed in the 


and who can recognise the lesions of disease on post- 
mortem examination. There is only one class who can 
do this+--the veterinarian. 

Some few town and county Councils have already 
grasped the fact that supervision of animal life is the 
work of trained experts, and that economy and efficiency 
are both served by entrusting it to veterinary ofticers. 
No stronger argument in favour of our claim is to be 
found than in the curious expedients adopted to fit other 
men for the work. The medical man confesses his train- 
ing insufficient by supplementing it with a special 
diploma iin public health. The sanitary officer struggles 
to fit himself for the work by attending once or twice at 
a slaughter-house, reading a few books, and attending 
half adozen lectures by specialists. 

The diploma of the R.C.V.S. is the high water mark 
of proficiency in chemistry, physiology, hygiene, and 
pathology, as a plied to animals—a mark only given after 
at least four years study and a series of stiff examina- 
tions. The profession has been in existence for over 
fifty years, and it seems strange to have to insist upon its 
recognition by authorities. 

Amongst the large towns Edinburgh may claim to 
have been first in seeing the value of dairy and meat in- 
spection being carried out by men who understand their 
calling. The Council of Edinburgh have for years past 
employed a veterinary surgeon to advise them, and to 
act for them in suppressing disease amongst animals, 
and thereby ig ogy disease amongst men. 

Glasgow ‘has for long utilised veterinary advice, 
but recently has made a further departure in appointing 
a M.R.C.V.S. to assist the Medical Officer of Health. 

Liverpool‘ is another great town where the local 
authorities rely upon the advice of a veterinary surgeon 
for all work pertaining to animal life or animal products. 

Manchester has placed its meat, dairy, and diseased 
animals inspection under a chief and an assistant veter- 
inary officer, and every day the authorities are more satis- 
tied with theit action. 

The County, of Northumberland has been pre-eminent 
amongst counties for the sure and rapid way in which it 
has always dealt with diseases of stock. The explana- 
tion is that its chief veterinary inspector was trusted as 
an adviser and administrator. 

The County' of Surrey is a district nearer home in 
which a chief \inspector to advise concerning animals 
and their diseases has been selected from the veterinary 
profession. More recently the County of Salop has ap- 
pointed a veterinary surgeon Chief Veterinary Officer 
with an annual: retaining fee and an office for his use. 


.| To him the councillors can go for assistance and advice, 


and to him are remitted questions for consideration and 
report. 

he greatest of all local authorities—the London 
County a ignores veterinary advice, save 
what is irresponsible and unofficial. The Exconties Com- 
mittee never see a veterinary surgeon, never ask his 
advice, and yet they issue orders affecting thousands of 
animals pos their owners. London contains 600,000 
horses, thousands) of cattle and sheep, in addition to 
hundreds of milk’ cows, and perhaps a million cats and 
dogs. There are innumerable slaughter-houses, butcher’s 
shops, stables, dairies and milk shops. Glanders, anthrax, 
rabies, tuberculosis, and a large collection of parasitic 
diseases prevail, all transmissable to man—but no veteri- 
nary surgeon is ever asked for ‘his advice. The com- 
mittee issue voluminous orders and regulations, they 
a marvellous assortment of papers and docu- 
ments, which deubtless contain useful statistics 
and valuable information to any trained officer capable 
of understanding them. All these regulations and 
statistics are so much dead mechanical matter for want 
of the vital element—-the trained professional brain which 
should inspire them. The Council employ accountants, 


of men who understand animals and their diseases 


lawyers, engineers, architects, medical officers, and other 
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experts—but no veterinary officer. It is true that when 
the owner of a diseased animal desires its destruction 
some practising veterinary surgeon is employed by the 
Council to diagnose its g Mean. and register its death. 
He is paid for each case and his interests and responsi- 
bilities cease with the case. This is carrying out the 
letter of the law but ignoring its spirit. It is saving the 
ratepayer a penny but mulcting him of a pound, for such 
half-hearted proceedings only ensure the continuance of 
disease, with all its loss, danger and expense. 

It seems a pity that caaien: which might set an ex- 
ample to the provinces, is so wanting in appreciation of 
the part the veterinary surgeon should play in any well 
considered attempt to control disease amongst animals 
and its spread to human beings. The explanation ap- 
parently is that in this great metropolis the larger ques- 
tions entirely hide the smaller, and that the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers include few who care for animals 
or who know the dangers attending their neglect. 

The question of public health is commanding increased 
attention every year. So long as animals exist amongst 
us in large numbers, so long as they suffer from disease 
transmissable to human beings, so long as meat and milk 
hold their place as necessary articles of food, we may be 
sure that the life and health of animals must be included 
as objects of importance in any scheme adopted by 
authorities for the welfare of the public. Owners of 
animals, medical officers and all, leading pathologists 
agree in acknowledging the veterinary surgeon as the 
only trustworthy expert for the supervision and direction 
of animals and their diseases. We must wait for similar 
recognition to permeate the general public, but we must 
not wait idly. It is not sufficient to know and feel that 
we possess qualifications which are of public utility. 
We must press forward our claims, use our influence as 
ratepayers and electors to obtain the positions we are fitted 
for, and never lose an opportunity of exposing the folly, 
expense and danger which accompany the employment 
of amateurs in positions requiring experts. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. BaKER stated that he should like to say how much 
indebted he felt to Mr. Hunting for his paper, and felt 
that he had expressed the views of each one of them. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure they owed Mr. Hunt- 
ing a deep debt of gratitude for the most interesting 
address he had given them. As Mr. Baker had said the 
the views he had expounded were those they all believed 
in. The address had been most beautifully delivered and 

ut together, and he must thank Mr. Hunting exceedingly 
for his kindness in coming there, and for the interesting 
and kindly address he had given them. 

Mr. BarForD also thanked Mr. Hunting for the man- 
ner in which he had been kind enough to come down and 
the most interesting address he had 5 er them. He 

reed with Mr. Hunting that they had not been recog- 
nised as they should have been, but it was gradually 
coming. Toa certain extent, they had only got them- 
selves to thank; but they must put themselves forward, 
as Mr. Hunting had said. He thanked Mr. Hunting 

rsonally for making such kind remarks respecting his 
fate father, for which he was exceedingly obliged. His 
late father did all he ibly could as a veterinary sur- 
geon, and with regard to taking part in everything he 
could to move the veterinary A ession onwards. He 
could not say more, but thanked Mr. Hunting for taking 
the trouble he had to give them such a capital address. 

Mr. HALL expr his thanks to Mr. Hunting for the 
very able address he had given them. 

r. Smmpson desired to join in the thanks given to 
Mr. Hunting for coming amongst them and giving them 
a most interesting, and one might say novel, address. 
The advantage of asking Mr. Hunting to come amongst 
them was that he had the happy knack of stringing facts 
together. Individual facts were not impressive but col- 


lected in the way Mr. Hunting had collected them they 
became impressive. He understood Mr. Hunting to say 
that when a veterinary surgeon was appointed as meat 
inspector the profession congratulated itself at the time 
abe move had been made, but it was a nine days won- 
der and yYery soon forgotton ; but when they heard facts, 
such as had been given by Mr. Hunting, strung together, 
undoubtedly they became impressive, and reminded the 
profession, of the great use the veterinary surgeon was to 
the British public. He had also demonstrated that it 
was possible to be a specialist without being a useless 
man in other directions. The argument had been used 
in other quarters that it was possible to have veterinary 
surgeons the best the world could produce, who might 
be incompetent as administrators, they were given the 
examining of men eminent in the profession and brought 
these up good administrators and admirable men in the 
management of studsand dairies, and in connection with 
the advice generally looked for now from trusted veteri- 
nary surgeons in large towns. With regard to meat in- 
— referred to by Mr. Hunting, he did not think 
that gentleman attached so much importance to the 
necessity of having veterinary surgeons to act as meat 
inspection as he (the speaker) did ; but he agreed with 
him entirely in the fact he referred to—that the veterinary 
surgeon was the man most calculated to make the best 
meat inspector. What was meat inspection! Simply 
making a post-mortem examination, and the veterinary 
surgeon was surely in the best position to make the post- 
mortem, certainly better than the medical man or the 
sanitary inspector, because the veterinary surgeon from 
an inspection of meat was frequently able to say not 
only that it was unfit for human food, but able to sa 
from what disease the animal actually suffered. It 
was common knowledge that evidence given before 
magistrates when they were called upon to condemn meat 
was to hear it simply described as flabby and watery, but 
the veterinary surgeon if called upon to give evidence in 
such a case would be able to give evidence in a more 
scientific way. Again he should like to thank Mr. 
Hunting for coming and giving not only an instructive 
paper, but one waich had broken through the monotony 
of what might be called purely professional papers. 

Mr. Goucp apologised for not attending earlier, and 
expressed his belief that when the inspection of meat 
was not entrusted to veterinary surgeons it was only due 
to the laxity of the profession. If they went in for these 
things they would get the appointment, and there was 
no doubt all these appointments should be filled by 
qualified veterinary surgeons, who should be called in in 
case of disease or anything being suspected. 

The SECRETARY wicked to add his vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hunting for coming there and entertaining them in 
the manner he had done. He had given them a few 
hints which should be valuable to them. They admin- 
istered their laws well in the borough of Southampto 
and Mr. Gould’s handwriting was weil known there, an 
that showed what could be done by keeping themselves 
well before the authorities. He was the oldest veterin- 
ary inspector in Hampshire, and by far the busiest. ‘The 

per they had heard was a capital one, and there 

n no abuse in the paper or discussion. 
Mr. Carrer endorsed all that had been said with re 
to the excellent paper. In his borough he had been 
inspector many years past—since the borough took ~ 
work upon itself, and he was sure | had always 8 
on remarkably well. He had handled some i : 
of cases, and nothing occurred in the borough but w 
he knew of it, and if anything occurred they were a “vid: 
and to = instructions. Indi 
ua e was ve eased with the paper. 

Mr. Torn stated that, he could only add that he was 

rem i r interestin r. 
extremely obliged for the Seer wish to reply 


Mr. HuntinG intimated that he di 
on the discussion, and 
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The CHAIRMAN said this concluded the business. 
Mr. BARFORD proposed that the rule as to the meet- 
ings be suspended, and that the next one be held at 
Reading in August, on the occasion of the meeting there 
of the National Veterinary Association, -and this was 


agreed to. 

. Mr. BarRForD proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for presiding, and especially as he had condescended 
to fill the chair for another year. 

Mr. GouLp seconded the proposition, which was carried 
by acclamation. 
The CHAIRMAN briefly returned thanks and this con- 
cluded the proceedings. : ‘ 
Subsequently the members dined together in the hotel, 
an admirable repast being placed on the table by the 
proprietor, Mr. F’. Henland. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROFESSOR KOCH’S NEW TUBERCULIN 
PREPARATIONS. 


It is now a little more than five years since Professor 
Koch, of Berlin, announced the discovery of a new treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and the medical world was inspired 
with a hope that at length one of. the most widespread 
and dreaded of diseases might be successfully combated. 
This hope was, unfortunately, destroyed, and tuberculin 
was very generally abandoned as an agent, if not posi- 
tively harmful, at least incapable of effecting the good 
claimed for it. ‘The reaction against it was probably 
excessive ; and, indeed, from time to time, even down to 
the present day, series of cases have been put on record 
in which the remedy, judiciously used, has been shown 
to produce considerable amelioration. Dr. Koch, indeed, 
ina recent paper, to which our Berlin correspondent re- 
ferred briefly last week, still expresses the opinion that, 
apart from his newer preparations, tuberculin is still the 
best remedy available against tuberculosis. Undoubtedly 
it has obtamed for itself a permanent position in veterin- 

practice asa means of recognising concealed tuber- 

osis. Dr. Koch lays much stress on the fact that all 
bacteriological treatment must rest upon immunity, and 
in the particular question of tuberculosis the difficulty of 
inducing immunity constitutes the crux of the problem 
of successful bacteriological treatment. Treatment b 
tuberculin differs from serumtherapy, where immunity is 
conferred on man by the injection of serum of a highly 
artificially immunised animal, the patient escaping the 
risks attendant upon the actual development of immuni- 
sation in his own : 

Dr. Koch and his assistants have incessantly laboured 
to improve tuberculin. The new preparations consist of 
tuberculins A, O, and R, the last-named being the one 
actually recommended for clinical use. Tuberculin A, 
obtained by extraction from tubercle bacilli by means 
of one-tenth normal soda solution, acts much in the same 
Way as ordinary tuberculin, but the reaction is more in- 
tense and the patient takes more time to become accus- 

toor immunised against its action. Tuberculin 

0 and R are prepared by vigorously pounding in a 
mortar dried oulatas of the tubercle bacillus, and then 
g distilled water. The whole is centrifugalised in 

4 powerful machine. The clea: but opalescent liquid 
collecting at the top contains no tubercle bacilli, and con- 
stitutes in the first centrifugalisation tuberculin O. The 
fanainder, containing the débris of the tubercle bacilli, 
orms tuberculin R. This remainder is dried and poun- 
ded, distilled water added, and the whole — centri- 
This process is repeated until hardly any 
residue remains. Twenty per cent. glycerine is then 


The most important part of Dr. Koch’s communica- 
tion undoubtedly lies in the results obtained, and these 
include both the effects noted upon tuberculous lesions 
in animals and clinical observations in man. No ill 
effects of any kind were produced. No reaction is re- 
quired, and hence: one of the most serious objections to 
| tuberculin is removed. The clinical results are decidedly 
encouraging. With the caution displayed in earlier com- 
munications by Dr. Koch, but not always by his follow- 
ers, “improvement” is spoken of, for the patients have 
not been under observation long enough to warrant the 
term “cure.” We may here emphasise the fact, alluded 
to on many occasions by Dr. Koch, that tuberculin 
treatment is useless in advanced phthisis.— Brit. Med. 
Journal. 


DEAN’S STABLE THERMOMETER. 


An exceedingly useful article in a stable 
is ‘‘Dean’s Stable Thermometer,” the 
thermometrical observations for which 
were made by Professor Hobday. On it 
are registered the temperatures which 
ought to be observed in each case. We 
have the range of healthy temperature of 
the stable; the proper temperature for 
drinking water—cold or tepid—of warm 
bran mash, enemas, poultices for throat 


ROP” MOBOAYS - SPECICATION 
TTTTT 
‘> 


Ht and foot, hot fomentations, and vapour 
: inhalation. It is almost unnecessary to 
é point out the importance of such an instru- 


ment as a guide to stablemen and grooms, 
and as acheck on their work by the 
; horse owner who regards the proper 
: treatment of his stock in health and 


es 
i 


disease. ‘‘ Dean’s Stable Thermometer” 
is an acquisition to all well-appointed 
stables. 

The thermometer is of durable con- 
struction, and fully calculated ‘to with- 
stand any ordinary rough usage to 
which it is likely to be subjected in 
the stable. It is manufactured by Mr. A. 
E. Dean, Junr., 73, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
Price, carriage free, 7s. 6d. each. 


OBITUARY 

Epwin Warts, M.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater. 

Graduated, December, 1869, Lond. 
We regret (says the Bridgwater Mercury) to announce 
the death, from pneumonia, after an illness of a few days 
duration only, of Mr. Edwin Ware, veterinary surgeon, 
which took place at his residence in Binford Place, early 
on Friday morning last, at the age of 49 years. On Mon- 
day, last week, he was first attended by Dr. Thompson, 
and by Dr. Rutherford on Thursday, and until then it was 
not thought that the case was of so serious a character. 
Unfortunately, however, pneunomia then extended to the 
second lung, and it was at once realised that his condi- 
tion had become very precarious. The deceased gentle- 
man, who had worked up an extensive professional 
ractice and was greatly esteemed, leaves a widow and 
amily of six children, for whom is felt a great amount of 
public sympathy. Mr. Ware, who passed his college 
examination in 1869, had been in practice in Bridgwater 
for nineteen years. He held several appointments, 
including that of borough inspector, consulting veteri- 


preparations to ensure their preservation. 
The dose is 1-500 mgr., gradually increased up to 20 mgr. 


nary surgeon for the county and hon. veterinary surgeon 
for the Somerset County Agricultural Association. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


War Office, Pall Mall, April 13. 


Vet.Major J. Reilly, from Royal Horse Guards, to be 
r, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.O., re- | ordinary importance :— 

tired ; Vet.-Major J. W. Evans, from half-pay, to be Vet.- 
Major, with precedence next below Vet.-Major G. J. R. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Col., vice R. Poyse 


deposited in any place, or in course of transmission for 

the pur of sale, or of preparation for sale. 

Of the thirteen members addressed nine replied favour. 
ably, and one (the Hon. A. de T. Egerton) has called 
upon me several times to relate the progress of the Bill, 

The following letter from Mr. Crombie is of more than 


House of Commons, 
March 19, 1897, 


yment, in succession to Vet.-Lieut.-Col. R. Poyser, | Dear Mr. DoLLa 


F.R.C.V.S., D.S.0.—The Times. 


I have your letter of the 18th, and note its contents, 


The matter you referred to has been the subject of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ie THE ETHER SPRAY IN INJECTIONS. 
TR, 


several communications from friends in different parts of 
the country, and I am quite alive to its importance. 
The Public Health Bill, though it has been placed 
pretty high in the order list, has not yet passed its second 
reading. When it has done so and enters the Committee 
stage, either I myself, or some of my colleagues will 
move an amendment to cover the objection you call 


In an interesting article in The Veterinary Record of | attention to—I am, yours faithfully, 


April 10th on “Tetanus Antitoxin,” by J. Fraser, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., of St. Albans, that gentleman complained of 
the excitement caused by the introduction of the needle 
of the syringe. Might I suggest the trial of the ether 
spray for the purpose of causing local anesthesia pre- 


J. W. Cromstr. 


The Bill was read a second time on March 22nd. 

On Tuesday. April 6th, the Hon. Mr. Egerton called 
to inform me that the Bill was in Committee, and to 
place in my hands the list of amendments hitherto 


vious to the puncture being made. I have never had an | jotified. 


opportunity of using it in a case of tetanus, but have 
had considerable success preparatory to the injection of 
cocaine, both for diagnostic purposes in cases of lameness 


and as an antitoxin in the removal of tumours in both 
equine and canine patients. I have found that an 
ordinary Richardson’s spray apparatus produces a suffi- 
cient degree of anesthesia to render the patient insensi- 


ble to the prick of the hypodermic syringe needle.— |. 


Yours etc., 
JosHua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S. 
Army Veterinary Department. 
London, April 10th, 1897. , 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. - 


A PRELIMINARY SUCCEss. 
Sir, 
In view of the importance of the above Bill and of the 
necessity for instant action on the part of the profession, 
I trust you may be able to give this letter a place in the 
columns of your next issue. 

Among many others, I have used my best efforts to in- 
fluence those members of Parliament with whom I have 
come in contact, and to secure the introduction of ‘such 
an amendment as would give veterinary surgeons the 

ition they may justly claim in relation to public health. 

have pointed out the qualifications of our graduate 
their high standard of general education, their long an 
thorough curriculum, their special training in hygiene 
meat inspection and diagnosis of animal diseases an 
their exclusive claim for employment in all questions re- 
lating to the last of these subjects. The amendment I 
suggested was the insertion in clause 40, after the words 
“Sanitary Inspector,” of 
‘If accompanied by a veterinary inspector, or other duly 
; qualified veterinary surgeon.’ 
Causing the clause to read : 


40. (1) Any medical officer or sanitary inspector, if 
accompanted by a veterinary inspector, or a duly 
qualyfied veterinary surgeon, may at all reasonable times 
enter any premises, or search any cart or vehicle in order 
to inspect and examine, and may inspect and examine 
_ (a) Any animal intended for the food of man which 
is ex for sale or deposited in any place, or is in 
course of transmission for the purpose of sale or of 


p tion for sale, an ; 
() Any article, whether solid or liquid, intended for 


There are several hundreds of these, but the most in- 
teresting to the veterinary profession is Mr. Crombie’s 
—— modification, which. in the official words, reads 
as follows :— 


‘Clause 40, p. 21, line 11, after “for sale” insert,—- 
Provided that in so doing he is accompanied by a 
veterinary inspector or some other properly qualified 
veterinary surgeon.’ 
_ Paragraph (a), if carried as amended, will therefore 
40. (1) Any medical officer, ete... ... may inspect 
and examine 
(a) Any animal intended for the food of man which 
is exposed for sale or deposited in any place, or is in 
course of transmission for the purpose of sale or prepa- 
ration for sale, provided that in so doing he is accom- 
panied by a veterinary inspector or some other properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon. 
This, at least, is a great step in advance. Now that 
an amendment (which, I :think, meets all that we can 
reasonably expect) has been formulated, we can con- 
centrate all our attention on securing support for it, 
this the veterinary profession should at once do. 
This evening (7th April) I have received the following 


letter : -- 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
Sir, 


I enclose you list of the Committee, which will not sit 
till after Easter.—-Yours truly, 
A. pE TattTon EGERTON. 


Every veterinary surgeon should at once write in sup 
rt of the amendment to any member of the Standing 
mmittee on Law* with whom he is acquainted. 

I trust, Sir, that on account of the extreme and imme- 
diate importance of this subject, you will pardon 
length to which this letter has extended. mo 
anking you in anticipation, I beg to remain,— ours 


faithfully, | 
Jno A. W. Dowtak. 
56, New Bond Street, W. 
Wednesday, 7th April, 1897. 
* This list was printed in our last issue, page 58). _ 


Communications, Books. PAPERS RFCEIVED: on J. 
A. Nunn, Messrs. A. Wilkinson, J. E. Miller, T. Ha hie 
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